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For “‘The Friend.” 
THE JEWS. 
In the second volume of ** The Friend,” 
correspondent, whose signature | wish were oft- 
ener to be found in its pages, furnished a 


spirited sketch of the early history of this|c 


wonderful nation. He did not, however, pur- 
sue his subject beyond the Christian era, and 
has left untouched a most curious and romantic 
part of their annals. In attempting to supply 
the deficiency, for the gratification of the 
readers of “ The Friend,”’ my principal guides 
will be Basnage, Jahns, and Milman, more 
especially the latter, whose history of the Jews, 
though liable to serious objections in some 
particulars, is, in most respects, a judicious 
compilation. 

In order to comprehend the spirit of the| 
modern institutions of the Jews, and the prin- 
cipal events of their later history, it is neces- 
sary to consider the very important revolution | 
which was gradually, and perhaps impercepti- | 
bly, effected in their ecclesiastical government | 
after their return from the Babylonish captivity. | 
The account given by Milman of this change, 
and of the rise of the power of the Rabbins, is 
a masterly sketch, and not too long for inser- | 
tion in “ The Friend.” “ Of all these Rab- 
bins, or masters of the law,”’ says he, “ stories | 
are told, sometimes puerile, sometimes full of 
good sense and profound moral wisdom, some- | 
times most absurdly extravagant ; and charac- 
teristic incidents, which bear the stamp of truth, | 
occur in the midst of the most monstrous| 
legends.* But all these show the authority of| 
Rabbinism—for so that system of teaching | 
may be called—over the public mind :—of| 
Rabbinism, which, supplanting the original| 


‘latter Jewish history, to enter into some farther | 


| munity of interest, by identity of principle, has| 
lcontributed more than any other external cause | 


| possible to reinstate the polity on its primitive 


| they were by no means numerous—perhaps 


,opulent tribe; their cities were gone, and 








. . . . JJ 
great distinctive feature in the character of 
modern Judaism. Indeed, it is absolutely | 
necessary, for the distinct comprehension of the 


temple, and the re-establishment of the state, 
|were accompanied by the ready and solemn 
recognition of the law. By degrees attach- 
ment to the law sank deeper and deeper into 
the national character ; it was not merely at 
once their Bible and their statute book, it en- 
tered into the most minute detail of common 
life. But no written law can provide for all 
possible exigencies; whether general and 
comprehensive, or minute and multifarious, it 
equally requires the expositor to adapt to it the 
immediate case which may occur, either before 
the public tribunal or that of the private 
conscience. Hence it became a deep and 
‘ intricate study. Certain men rose to ac- 
aptivity, the Mosaic constitution could be but| knowledged eminence for their ingenuity in 
partially re-established. The whole building | explaining, their readiness in applying, their 
was too much shattered, and its fragments too| facility in quoting, and their clearness in offer- 
widely dispersed, to reunite in their ancient | ing solutions of the difficult passages of the 
and regular form. Palestine was a dependent| written statutes. Learning in the law became 
province of the great Persian empire ; andthe great distinction to which all alike paid 
neither the twelve confederate republics of| reverential homage. Public and private affairs 
older times, nor the monarchies of the later|depended on the sanction of this self-formed 
period, could be permitted to renew their ex-| spiritual aristocracy. In an imperfect calendar, 
istence. But in ro respect was the original) the accurate settling of the proper days for the 
Mosaic constitution so soon or so entirely | different fasts and festivals was of the first im- 
{departed from, as in the distinctions and en-|portance. It would have been considered as 
| dowments of the great learned aristocracy, the| inevitably tending to some great national cala- 
tribe of Levi; in no point was it more im-|mity, if it had been discovered that the new 
moon, or any other moveable festival, above all, 
if the passover, had been celebrated on a mis- 
saleulated day. The national sacrifice, or that 
of the individual, might be vitiated by an inad- 
vertent want of conformity to the strict letter 
of the ritual. Every duty of life, of social in- 
tercourse between man and man, to omit 
its weightier authority as the national code of 
crimini al and civil jurisprudence, was regulated 
by an appeal to the book of the ‘law. Even at 
every meal, the scrupulous conscience shud- 
dered at the possibility, lest. by some neglect, or 
misinterpretation of the statute, it might fall 
though they still retained the tithe, it was so| into serious offence. In every case, the learned 
far from supporting them in great affluence,|in the law could alone decide to the satisfaction 
that when the higher class encroached upon | of the enquirer. 
the rights of the lower order, the latter were| “ Moreover, by degrees, another worship, 
in danger of absolute starvation. In fact, they | independent of the temple, grew up—that of 
were the officiating priesthood, and no more—/|the synagogue. ‘The nation still met in the 


consideration of the origin, growth, and nature | 
of that singular spiritual supremacy assumed by 


together by a strong corporate spirit, by com- 


to knit together in one body the widely dis-| 
persed members of the Jewish family, and to 
keep them the distinct and separate people 
which they appear in all ages of the world. It 
is clear that, afier the return of the Babylonian 





model. To ascend no higher, the tribe of Levi 
seemed to have lost all their possessions in the | « 
provinces of Israel on the separation of the 
kingdoms. On the return from the captivity, 
‘the Levites are mentioned as distinct from the 
‘priests ; and are present, as it were, giving 
|authority at the public reading of the law. But 


scarcely more than svfficient to furnish the| 
different courses to minister in the temple. 
|At all events, they were no independent or 





religion of the Jews, became, after the ruin of| bound to be acquainted with the forms and | great te mple, for the purpose of national expia- 
the temple and the extinction of the public) usages of the sacrificial ritual ; but the instruc-|tion or thanksgiving. The individual went 
worship, a new bond of national union, the| tion of the people, and the interpret ation of the| there to make his legal offerings, or to utter 
ilaw, by no means fell necessarily within their| his prayers in the more immediate presence of 





#« Some of the Rabbins refused to eat flesh or) 
drink wine, after the destruction of the temple. 
‘Shall we eat meat when meat offerings are forbid- 
den, or drink wine when wine offerings are no more | 
made in the temple?’ ‘* By that rule,’ answered the 
shrewd R. Joshua, ‘ you must abstain from bread, 
for the show-bread is no more set out—from fruits, 
for the first fruits are no longer offered—from water, 
for there is now no water by the altar, Go: exact 
no duties from the people which the many cannot 
discharge.’ ” 


ito the Mosaic law. 


province. On the other hand, the Jews who|ihe God of Abraham. But besides this he 
returned from the captivity brought with them | had his synagogue—where, in a smaller com- 
a reverential, or rather a passionate attachment| munity, he assembled, with a few of bis neigh- 
This it seems to have been|bours, for divine worship, for prayer, and for 
the prudent policy of their leaders, Ezra andjinstruction in the Jaw. The latter more 
Nehemiah, to encourage by all possible means, |immediately, and gradually the former, fell 
as the great bond of social union, and the un-|entirely under the regulation of the learned 
failing principle of separation from the rest of| interpreter of the law, who, we may say, united 
mankind. ‘The consecration of the second] the professions of the clergy and the law—the 
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clergy, considered as public instructors ; for| descent, through all the great names of their} with the following literal translation of a letter 
the law-school and the synagogue were always| early history, the heads of the Sanhedrin, its| written by her in her native language, than by 
closely connected, if they did not form parts of| successive conservators, till it finally vested in| any commentaries of our own. 

the same building. Thus there arose in the] themselves, was listened to with equal awe, “ Lahaima, Maui, Nov. 10th, 1829, 
state the curious phenomenon of a spiritual| and received with equal veneration with we *“* Where art thou, my greatly beloved 
supremacy, distinct from the priesthood ; for] statutes inscribed by the hand of the Almighty | mother, Mrs. Stewart ? 

though many of these teachers were actually | on the tables of stone. This was generally | ‘** | write to you with anguish of heart, that 
priests and Levites, they were not necessarily| called masora, or tradition, or cabala*—the | we no more meet in person, and that our eyes 
so—a supremacy which exercised the most/ received doctrine of the schools—thus uniting,/no more fall upon each other; though I be- 
unlimited dominion, not formally recognised! as it were, the sanctity of tradition, in the church | lieve, that in mind and feelings, we are ever one, 
by the constitution, but not the less real and| of Rome, with validity of precedent in our law/and thus dwell together. Still my heart is 
substantial ; for it was groun:‘ed in the general! courts. | pained within me. 

belief, ruled by the willing obedience of its| “ Hence the demolition of the temple, the; « At the time we met Mr. Stewart, my sor- 
subjects, and was rooted in the very minds} final cessation of the services, and the extinction | row of spirit was relieved ; but as my eyes fell 
and hearts of the people, till, at length, the| of the priesthood, who did not survive their|on his face, my love fur you was revived. 
maxim was openly promulgated, ‘+ the voice| occupation—events which, it might have been, How shall I express my affection for you, and 
of the Rabbi, the voice of God.’ Thus, though| expected, would have been fatal to the national | for your children ? 

the high-priest was still the formal and ac-| existence of the Jews, as destroying the great!‘ It becomes me to acquaint you with some 


knowledged head of the state, the real influence! bond of union—produced scarcely any re-|of my feelings at the present time. Iam, 


. = . y° °.° . . 
passed away to these recognised interpreters of| markable effect. Phe Levitical class had al-|externally, among the people of God, and 


the divine word. ‘The circumstances of the! 
Jewish history concurred in depressing the 
spiritual authority of the priesthood ; and, as! 
in such a community spiritual authority must| 
have existed somewhere, its transfer to the 
Rabbins, though slow and imperceptible, was 
no less certain. During the reign of the As- 
moneans the high-priesthood became a mere 
appendage of the temporal sovereignty ; but! 
the Pharisaic, or learned party, were constantly 
struggling for superiority with the throne, 
which thus nominally united both the religious 
and worldly supremacy. Herod ruled as a 
military despot ; but it was not the priesthood, | 
the chief dignity of which he filled with his| 
own dependants, but this body of men, learned | 
in the law of the fathers, which alone resisted | 
the introduction of Grecian manners and cus- 
toms, and kept alive the waning embers of | 
Judaism. We have seen that, in the zenith of| 
his power, he dared not exact an oath of alle-| 
giance, from his dread of a most influential | 
class zealously attached to the law. ‘The San-} 
hedrin was, in general, the organ by which} 
they acted, as the seats of that half senatorial, | 
half-judicial body, were usually filled by the| 
most learned and influential of the Rabbins or} 
teachers. It is probable that general opinion! 
would point them out as the fittest persons to} 
fill the places of the twenty-three judges, | 
appointed, according to Josephus, in every| 
considerable town. Still their power was more | 
deeply rooted than in the respect paid to any | 
court or office : it consisted rather in the edu-| 
eation and daily instruction of the people, who! 


looked up to them with implicit confidence in| 
their infallibility. 

* But besides the interpretation of the writ- 
ten statutes, according to the rules of plain| 
common sense, or more subtle reason, the ex-| 
pounders of the law assumed another ground| 


ready been superseded, as the judges and | employed in acts of religion, though not per- 
teachers of the people; the synagogue, with) haps with full purpose of heart. It is, however, 
its law school, and its grave and learned Rabbi,;my inmost desire for ever to repose on the 
had already begun to usurp the authority, aud|}couch of righteousness ; and for this I daily 
was prepared to supply the place of the temple,| entreat the Lord, that he would establish his 
with its solemn rites, regular sacrifices, and| kingdom in my heart, and grant me his ex- 
hereditary priesthood. Hence the remnant of| ceeding grace. 


\the people, amid the general wreck of their! My mind is often on passing trifles, but by 


institutions, the extinction of the race, at least}no means with that intensity of feeling and 


the abrogation of the office of hiyh-priest, and! strong desire with which, I think, my soul is 


even the defection of the representative of their| fixed on the ways of piety. I truly feel that my 
late sovereign Agrippa, naturally looked round| supreme wish is after holiness: but still J 
with eagerness to see if any of their learned] perceive that a single day by no means passes 
Rabbins had escaped the ruin; and, directly| without sin. One day my thoughts are fixed 
they found them established in comparative|on God ; another day | am ensnared : and thus 
security, willingly laid whatever sovereignty | it is continually. 

they could dare to offer at their feet. Their| “ These things I say that you may be ae- 
Roman masters had no tribunal which they | quainted with my real character. I think that 
could approach ; the administration of their|my inmost spirit seeks after righteousness as 
own law was indispensable; hence, whether| my constant companion. 

it assumed the form of an oligarchy or a mo-| ‘Jane Young (her bosom friend) sends 
narchy, they submitted themselves with the) much love to you, with strong regret that she 
most implicit confidence, and in the most un-| never saw you. She in reality has great aflee- 
doubting spirit, to the Rabbinical dominion.” | tion for you. Again [ must express my own 


—— \aflection for you, my beloved friend in the Lord 
“* The term cabala is usually applied to that wild! Je : : 
system of Oriental philosophy which was introduced, | _~ ate 
it is uncertain at what period, into the Jewish schools; | “ orld without end, Great love to all your 
in a wider sense, it comprehended all the decisions of | friends and connections, 
the Rabbinical courts or schools, whether on religions | * Hartera Kropvonant.” 
or civil points—whatever, in short, was considered to | 
have been ruled by competent judges; but properly 


sus Christ, who alone can give us lite in the 


After reading such a letter as the above, 


| meant that knowledge which was traditionally deriv-| who can call the writer a savage, or the labours 


ed from the hidden mysteries contained in the letters | of the missionaries folly and enthusiasm ? 


of a law, a = number of times they en We perceive, throughout the narrative, 
i ne 3 ve position, . . . ile 
and in their relative po ) | many evidences of the increase of industry 


(‘To be continued. jand civilization in the natives. The mission- 


laries, in a letter to Captain Finch, thus refer to 
their own labours : 
“That you may have some means of forming 
The daughter of Riho Riho had been ala correct opinion, besides your own observa- 
favourite pupil of our author, during his resi-| tions in a single visit, you will permit us to 
dence at Maui. She had been committed to| refer to a few facts with which you are ac- 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS IN 1829, 


(Continued from page 298.) } 


of authority over the public mind, as the de-! the care of the missionaries on the death of| quainted, in reference to the subject. 


positaries and conservators of the unwritten or| her converted and pious mother, the queen! 


“In the year 1820, the people might justly 


traditionary law. This was not universally! Keopuolani. “I had regarded her with pe- 
acknowledged—and, from the earliest period,|culiar attachment; bad rejoiced in her ac- 


the great schism, in Jewish opinion, was on this 
great point the authority of tradition. But the 
traditionists were far superior in weight and 
numbers—and, by the mass of the people, the 
Masora, or unwritten tradition, received, as the 
Rubbins asserted, by Moses on Mount Sinai, 
and handed down, in regular and unbroken 


quirements ; in the early developement of 


more than ordinary Christian feeling, and in 
the active and exemplary life of piety which 
she had led.” le found her on his return, 
ripened into a fine and well bred woman, and 
gives many entertaining anecdotes respecting 
her. Our readers will probably be more pleased 


have been denominated a nation of drunkards 
and gamblers—-without letters, without morals, 
without religion, and without hope; their 
intercourse debased, their minds stupified, their 
evil habits deep rooted—forbidding almost 
utterly any attempt or hope of amendment. 

| ** Now no nation probably is more temperate 
|or less addicted to gambling ; their language 
{has been reduced to writing ; morals have 
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been improved, and the Christian religion| commonly have remaining unsold at the time their cruise on Japan, should return to the 
established on a firm basis; old and deep-|of leaving the coast of Western America ; nearest port; in consequence, a large majority 
rooted habits of evil have been, in thousands] these vessels also generally obtain from the) resort to these islands, certain here to obtain 
of instances, broken up; social intercourse] islands a freight of sandal wood, either for any thing of which they may be in want; 


improved ; hope inspired ; and, apparently,| Canton or Manilla, which is quite an induce- 
national enjoyment extensively promoted. ment, of itself, to attract them to these isles. 
“ Industry has been encouraged ; commerce! “ ‘The commerce of the United States, 
has been increased about 5U0 per cent.: schools| which resorts to the Sandwich Islands, may be 
have been every where established ; and about| classed under five heads, viz.: First, Those 
30,000* of the inhabitants, perhaps more,| vessels which trade direct from the United 
brought under instruction ; about 500t pages! States to these islands, for sandal wood, and 
of different matter have been prepared for the| from hence to China and Manilla, and return 
press, in the langage of the country, including} to America. Second, Those vessels which 
more than half the New Testament, and 100] are bound to the Northwest Coast on trading 
hymns. ‘The whole printed and published in| voyages, for furs, and touch here on their out- 
various forms by our press, amounting to about! ward bound passage, generally winter at these 
7,000,0U0f pages. islands, and always stop on their return to the 
“The slate, the pen, and the needle, have, in| United States, by the way of China. Third, 
many instances, been substituted for the surf-|'Those vessels, which on their passage from 
board, the bottle, and the hula, (native dance:)' Chili, Peru, Mexico, or Califormia, to China, 
domestic peace for family broils ; order for, Manilla, or the East Indies, stop at these islands 
confusion ; and decent clothing of foreign ma- for refreshment, or repairs, to obtain freight, 
nufacture, for loathsome filth and nakedness. | or dispose of what small cargoes they may have 
But your own observations, after all, will be! left. Fourth, ‘Those vessels which are owned 
the most satisfactory to yourselves and your by Americans resident at these islands, and 
friends ; and we hope you may yet have another employed by them in trading to the North- 
opportunity to renew them, under still more! west Coast, to California and Mexico, to Can- 
favourable circumstances.” ton and Manilla. Fifth, Those vessels which 
The missionaries lave introduced the coffee| are employed in the whale fishery, on the coast 
tree, the vine, the fig, the tamarind, the lemon| of Japan, which visit semi-annually. 
and the orange tree, all of which, and the coffee} “ Of the first class of vessels, which visit these 
tree in particular, thrive luxuriantly. The in-| islands annually, the number may be estimated 
habitants are beginning to build stone houses} at six, the amount of tonnage eighteen hun- 
after the European fashion. The breed of dred, and the value of vessels and cargoes, at 
horses is multiplying, and the king himself has three hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
more than a hundred fine steeds. “ Many of Of the second class, the number may be esti- 
the native females have become so expert in| mated at five, the tonnage one thousand, and 
dress making, that the elegance and finish of| the value of vessels and cargues two hundred 
the garments made by them have greatly sur-| and fifty thousand dollars. Of the third class, 
prised us, and the demand for their services is| the number may be estimated at eight, the ton- 
such, that they obtain an abundant support by nage two thousand five hundred dollars, and 
the exercise of their art.” The advance in| the value of vessels and cargoes at five hun- 
the commercial importance of the islands dred thousand dollars. Of the fourth class, the 
within the last ten years, is stated by John C.| number may be estimated at six, the tonnage 
Jones, jr. an American merchant, settled in| one thousand, and the value of vessels and car- 
Honolulu, to be sevenfold. The following! gces two hundred thousand dollars. Of the 
statements are taken from a memoir delivered | fifth class, the number may be estimated at one 
by him to Captain Finch : hundred, the tonnage thirty-five thousand, and 
“ Since the discovery of the whale fishery on, the value of vessels and cargoes at four mil- 
the coast of Japan, and the independence of|lions. ‘Thus making the commerce of the 


| 


,a small proportion, however, of these vessels 
have proceeded for supplies and refreshments, 
jin the fall, to the ports on the coast of Ca- 
ilifornia; but as the government of Mexico 
|have now imposed a duty of two dollars and 
one eighth per ton, on every ship that shall 
anchor within their waters, whether in distress 
lor otherwise, this will, of course, prevent our 
whale ships from visiting that coast, and the 
Sandwich Islands will then remain as the only 
resort for them, after their cruise on the coast 
of Japan.” 


“ When we reflect, that only a few years 
since, the Sandwich Islands were not known 
to exist—when but lately they were visited 
only by a few ships bound to the Northwest 
Coast of America, and these merely stopping 
to purchase a few yams or potatoes, and that 
now there annually come to this remote corner 
of the globe, forty thousand tons of American 
shipping, with the sure prospect, that in no 
long proizscted period, this number will double, 
we are led to conclude, that the Sandwich 
Islands will yet be immensely more important 
to the commerce of the United States, which 
visits these seas, than they have been.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE WEASEL. 


The following story is told in Selkirkshire. 
A group of haymakers, while at work, saw an 
eagle rising above the steep mountains that 
enclosed a narrow valley. ‘The eagle himself 
was no unusual sight, but there is something 
so imposing and majestic in this noble bird, 
while he soars upwards in spiral circles, that it 
fascinates the attention of most people. The 
spectators were soon aware that there was 
something peculiar in the flight of the bird they 
were observing. He used his wings violently, 
and the strokes were often repeated as if he had 
been alarmedand hurried by unusual agitation; 
and they noticed at the same time, that he 
wheeled in circles constantly decreasing, while 


republics of the western coast of North and! United States, which annually visits the Sand-|his ascent was proportionally rapid. ‘The now 
South America, the commerce of the United| wich Islands, amount to one hundred and idle haymakers drew together in close consul- 
States at the Sandwich Islands has vastly in-| twenty-five vessels, estimated at forty thousand |tation on the singular case, and continued to 
creased ; of such importance have these islands} tons, and valued at five millions two hundred |keep their eyes on the seemingly distressed 
become to our ships, which resort to the coast! and seventy thousand dollars. This estimate jeagle until he was nearly out of sight, rising 
of Japan for the prosecution of the whale| is made from the average number of vessels, higher and higher in the air. In a short time, 
fishery, that without another place could be} which have visited these islands during the last| however, they were convinced that he was 
found possessing equal advantages of con-| three years; and will, | believe, be found to /again rapidly seeking the earth, evidently not as 
veniences and situation, our fishery on Japan| be very near the extent and value of our com-|he ascended, in spiral circles, but as something 
would be vastly contracted, or pursued under| merce here. ‘falling with great rapidity. But as he approach- 
circumstances the most disadvantageous. “The importance of the Sandwich Islands led the ground, they clearly saw he was tumbling 
“The importance, also, of the Sandwich|to the commerce of the United States, which ‘in his fall like a shot bird, the convulsive flutter- 
Islands to ships bound from the western coast! visits these seas, is, perhaps, more than has|ing of his powerful wings stopping the descent 
of North and South America, to China, or Ma-| been estimated by individuals, or our govern-|but very little, until he fell at a small distance 
nilla, has of late years, been fully tested ; the! ment been made acquainted with. ‘lo our|from the party. A large bucktailed weasel, or 
number of such vessels, which visit these| whale fishery on the coast of Japan, they are|stoat, ran from the body as they came near, 
islands, is annually increasing, and they have| indispensably necessary ; hither those employ-|turned with the usual nonchalance and impu- 
been found to afford them every advantage for| ed in this business repair in the months of April|dence of the tribe, stood upon its hind legs, 
repairing, refreshment, &c.—and, generally, a| and May to recruit their crews, refresh and |crossed its fore paws over its nose, and survey- 
maket fur parts of cargoes, which such vessels! adjust their ships ; they then proceed to Japan. |ed its enemies a moment or two, (as it often 
and return in the months of October and No-|does when no dog is near,) and, bounded into a 

t Now 13,632,800. | vember. It is necessary that these ships, afier|bush. The king of the air was dead, covered 








* Now 50,000. + Now 800. 
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with his own blood, and upon further examina-| naturally inferior animals. On the 26th of 
tion, they found his throat cut, and the stoat; August, M. Blanchard dropped a dog_sus- 
has been suspected as the regicide unto this| pended from a parachute, from the altitude of 
day. |6000 feet above the surface of the earth. A 
A friend mentioned the following fact that | whirlwind interrupted its descent, and carried 
came under his own observation. <A_ light) it above the clouds. ‘The wronaut soon after 
snow covered the ground, and he, while walk-| met the parachiite again ; the dog recognised 
ing out to an adjoining hill, fell in with the|his master, and expressed his uneasiness and 
track of one of these weasels, which is easily | solicitude by barking ; another current of air, 
distinguished from that of the smaller species, | however, carried him off, and he was lost sight 
by the larger footprint, and length of the spring|of. The parachute with the dog descended 
among the snow. He followed the track for |soon after the wronaut in safety.—Dr. Lard- 
some time for his amusement, along the sides | ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
of the hill, until he came to the marks where a | 
pair of grouse had been sitting, when he lost ; at pie 
all trace of the weasel, and could follow it no| Cheap Paint.—Vor painting out buildings 
further. As there was no appearance of a|and the roofs of dwelling-houses, a mixture of 
hole he was much surprised, and paying close |W tar, fish oil, and venitian red, is preferable 
attention to the track of the animal, he became | to paints mixed with linseed oil. This mix- 
convinced that it had made a spring upon one | ture has been tried in several towns in this 
of the birds, which had flown away with it, |country, and is recommended as a cheap and 
The conclusion is, that the stoat knew wel] | excellent preservative of wood exposed to the| 
what it was about, and would keep its hold | weather. ; 
until it came to the ground again under similar | A house in Orleans, owned in severalty by | 
circumstances with the eagle.—-Mag. of Nat. \two persons, was shingled about five and| 
Hist. twenty years ago. ‘The materials and work- 
pei | manship employed on both parts were the same. 
Remarkable conduct of a Horse.—Israe) |One of the owners svon after painted his part 
Abrahams, in the vicinity of this town, |! the roof with the above described mixture, 
(says the Centreville [Indiana] Times) has a and has subsequently given it two or three ad- 
horse, that will, of his own accord, pump a ditional coats ; the other owner has not ap- 
sufficiency of water for all the other horses on plied any kind of paint to his roof, which some 
the farm. We have witnessed him, when turn-| me since required repairs, the shingles having 


ed loose into the barn yard, go directly to the 
pump, take the handle between his teeth, and 
throw the water with as much force, and al- 


become rotten and werthless, while those on 
the painted part are sound, and will probably 


last as long without repairs as the unpainted 


most as much regularity, as a man would,| "W- ea ; ae 
until he would pump enough for his compa-| Phe proportion in which the ingredients 
nions and himself, when he would drink, and should be mixed, is, three parts, by measure, 
deliberately retire. No pains were ever taken, |°f tar, one of oil, and a quantity of venitian 
or means used, to learn him a business which! red, sufficient to give as deep a colour as may 
proves a great accommodation to himself, and be desirable. ‘The mixture should be applied 
relieves his owner of considerable labour. warm, and during the cool weather in spring 
iia }Or autumn. 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. | French yellow or some light coloured ochre 

A Sleepy Family.—A_ gentleman from|'s perhaps preferable to venitian red. A dark 
Brandford gives us the following informatien| paint is injurious, it absorbs more heat than a 
of the effects of a thunder storm one night last | light one, and causes the shingles to be more 
week. He says a house in Bfandford was/easily warped and split by the rays of the sun 
struck by lightning, while the whole family, |thana light paint.— Barnstable Journal. 
consisting of a man, his wife and two daughters, 
were under tle dominion of Morpheus—that| 
the electric fluid entered the roof, passed | 
through a bed post, shivering it to atoms—| The following Hymn was written in early 
destroyed an old bureau and several other life, by one whose old age was the loveliest and 
articles in the room where slept the two daugh-| brightest | ever witnessed, and whose name, 
ters—that it then descended, without further! were | at liberty to meution it, would give ten- 
ceremony into the bed room, where were injfold interest to the poetry, which is really 
bed the husband and wife. The family con-| beautiful in itself. 
tinued to snore, unconscious of the chaos 
around them, or the half inch escapes from) 
death. Our informant states that they awoke} 
about sunrise, and were startled at the smell! 
of brimstone and the appearance of their habi-| 
tation. On examination, they found large! 
splinters which had been torn from the furni- 
ture and thrust into the bed. ‘They considered 


. r ' 
it a miraculous escape—New Haven Pal- 
ladium. 


For “* The Friend.” 


A Constant REaDER. 


HY MN. 


From earth’s dull joys and senseless mirth, 
O! come, my soul, in haste retire; 
Assume the grandeur of thy birth, 
And to thy native heaven aspire. 


Here’s nought, alas! deserves delay, 
Nought that can bribe thy swift remove, 

No solid ground thy hope to stay, 

_ Nor worthy object of thy love. 

Aerial voyage of a Dog.—The subjects of 


Its mines can ne’er thy treas’ry fill, 
the first experiments with the parachute weie 


Nor zephyrs cool thy scorching rag; 


Its scanty feasts thy hunger kill, 
Nor all its seas thy thirst assuage. 


*Tis heaven alone can make thee blest, 
Can every wish and want supply; 

Thy joy, thy crown, thy endless rest, 
Are all above the lofty sky. 


There purest streams of pleasure flow; 
There wisdon:’s sacred springs arise; 
There! there! the tree of life doth grow 
Which flourish’d once in paradise. 


Oh! there immortal glories stray, 

Immortal songs of praise resound; 
Immortal robes the saints array, 

And with immortal youth they ’re crown’d. 


There dwells the sov’reign Lord of all, 
The God whom countless worlds adore; 

With whom is bliss that ne’er can pall, 
And joys which last for evermore. 


No longer, then, delay thy flight, 

But mount, ah! mount, with eager wing: 
The joyful stars thy way will light, 

The joyful angels round tiee sing. 


G. D. 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH, 16, 1831. 


We should be rejoiced to perceive the least 
gleam of sun light upon the prospects of the 
poor Cherokees; instead of which, the clouds 
seem to thicken upon them. While, however, 
we lament our incapacity to render them, at 
present, any efficient aid, in mitigating their 
distress, or in staying the hand of oppression, 
they will at least, we trust, have the sympathy 
of every truly benevolent mind in the country; 
and it is to be hoped that these will so keep 
alive to the subject, as to be ready to avail 
themselves of every opening for exertion, 
which, in the ordering of Providence, may be 
provided, to save this oppressed people from 
impending calamity, and the United States 
from the consequent stain upon our annals. 
The extraordinary proceedings, the details of 
which, copied from the Cherokee Phenix, we 
have placed on another page, exhibit the ini- 
quity of this business in a yet stronger aspect. 


We do not fear that our readers will be dis- 
pleased at seeing in the present number, more 
extracts from Stewart's interestirg “ Visit to 
the South Seas.”” Among the other attractions 
which these volumes possess, the evidences of 
fervent and sincere piety discoverable through- 
out, afford a strong additional recommenda- 
tion. The following short passage, elicited on 
attending one of the meetings for religious 
purposes with the natives, is worth pages of 
such theological declamation as we sometimes 
meet with. 


“The sceptic may discredit, and the cold moralist 
doubt, but Lie who knows from his own experience, that 
there is a power in the truth of God which is above 
the power of man, and who has felt its influence per- 
vading his own soul, and bringing him sweetly inte 
captivity to the gospel, knows that what the wisdom 
of the wise can never in itself attain, the most igno- 
rant and the most obscure, by submitting unreserved- 
ly to the simple truths of the Most High, and to the 
guidance of his Holy Spirit, are sure to win.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
J. J. GURNEY’S. BIBLICAL NOTES AND DIS. 
SERTATIONS. 

Since the publication in “ The Friend,” 
vol. 4. p. 156, of a brief notice of the appear- 
ance of the above work from the English press, 
a few copies have been received in this city ; 
and having had opportunity of perusing it, | 
have thought that to many readers of “ ‘The 
Friend” some account of its contents might be 
acceptable, and perhaps instructive. It is a 
work of much research, and displays an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the ancient languages, 
and of the writings of the early Christians, as 
well as an intimate acquaintance with the 
principles of sound criticism. The author's 
method, too, is remarkably clear, and his de- 
ductions appear generally satisfactory. His 
principal and avowed aim has been to illustrate} 
the Scripture proofs of the eternal deity of 
Christ, and to defend them from the cavils and 
perversions of modern Unitarians; and the 
learning, and enlightened reasoning, which he} 








ness, by modern writers of a speculative turn.| “On the whole, when we remember the 
If I am not greatly mistaken, it condemns all) difficulty necessarily attaching to this question, 


the floating fancies of the sceptic, and ranges|in consequence of the epistle’s being anony- 


itself on the side of that sound and simple in-| mous, we must, I think, confess that the evi- 


terpretation of Scripture which has been fami-|dences by which it is traced to Paul as its 
liar, in all ages of the church, to the humble} author, are as comprehensive and satisfactory 
followers of a crucified Redeemer.” jas the nature of the case was likely to admit. 

“If we approach Christianity, with the re-| 1 conceive it to be no more than reasonable to 
membrance that it is appointed for our salva-| rely, with confidence, on so strong and almost 
tion, and peruse the Scriptures with an humble} uninterrupted a probability. Now it must be 
mind, for the purpose of our own edification,| repeated, that if we allow the Epistle to the 
we shall not be permitted to doubt the truth of} Hebrews to have been written by Paul, we 


the great doctrines of our religion. Although) cannot hesitate to ascribe to that treatise, no 


the mode of these doctrines is placed far beyond) less than to his other works, the character of 
the reach of our investigation, we shall rely 


‘divine inspiration, and therefore of canonical 
with s‘mplicity on the facts which are revealed| authority. In order, however, to complete the 


to us, and, in applying them, by faith, to our| discussion of our present subject, we may now. 

spiritual benefit, we shall learn to adopt the) lay aside this particular question, and consider 

apostle’s emphatic language, ‘ To me, to live| whether, independently of the hypothesis that 

is Christ, and to die is gain.’ ” Paul was its author, we are not justified in re- 
The first chapter, of thirty-eight pages, con- | ceiving the Epistle to the Hebrews as inspired 

tains an elaborate and very satisfactory deence| and canonical.”’ 

of the canonical authority of the epistle to the} In order to support this view, our author 


has brought to bear on this grand fundamental| Hebrews, so truly valuable as a doctrinal writ- 
doctrine, will doubtless be valued as an im-|ing. From the extensive nature of the subject, 
portant and well timed service to the cause of| as of some others in the volume, it will be im- 


brings forward the fact that the epistle was 
written during the apostolic age, as is attested 


pure Christianity. Although a considerable} 
portion of the book is, from the nature of the 
disquisitions, to be fully appreciated only by 
those acquainted with the original languages 
of the Scriptures, yet it is by no means so with 
the whole; and in the extracts which I wish to 
adduce, as affording an interesting exposition 
of the scope of the work, I shall take care of 
being tedious to the generality of readers. 

Our first extract shall be from the author's) 
preface. 

« Fully convinced as Iam,” says he, “ that) 
the welfare of mankind can be promoted by 
nothing so effectually, as by the maintenance} 
and diffusion of the Christian religion, and also, 
that our religion, when deprived of its funda- 
mental doctrines, loses its efficacy, as an in- 
strument for ensuring our virtue and happiness, 
I consider myself bound to support, by every 
means in my power, that most holy faith! 
‘which was once delivered to the saints’-—I) 
mean pure and orthodox Christianity. 

“ This is the sole object which I have in 
view, in presenting to the public the following 
notes and dissertations, which, although as | 
fear very imperfect, are the result of long con- 
tinued reflection and labour.””  “ While I have 
been engaged in the composition of this vo- 
Jume, and in the previous study necessary for 








| Hebrews—and that a comparison between 


by many of the fathers, and also by various in- 
ternal evidence, by the mention in it of 'Timo- 
thy, and by the writer therein addressing him- 
resting disquisition; and this can be done best| self to persons who had received their instruc- 
in the author’s own words. tion from the immediate followers of Christ 
**On a review of the evidences which have|(ch. ii. 3.) He adduces the evidences, on 
now been stated, the reader will observe— __| which to rest the legitimacy of the title “To 
“ First. That Peter, when writing to Jéws,| the Hebrews,” as being without doubt address- 
speaks of one of Paul’s epistles, addressed to|ed to the Christians in Palestine. He men- 
the same people—that this description applies) tions the improbability of so important a duty, 
to none of Paul’s epistles, except that to soon was the writing of this eminent doctrinal 
| treatise, devolving on one not avowedly gifted 

2 Pet. ili, and some remarkable passages in| with divine inspiration; and concludes the in- 
‘the Hebrews,’ strongly confirms the vpinion| quiry with the most solid proof of all, viz. its 
that this was in fact the epistle to which Peter| own internal excellence and scriptural weight. 
alluded as the work of Paul. ‘* Whether, indeed, we regard the gravity and 
‘Secondly. ‘That towards the end of the se- | efficacy of the language in which it is couched, 


practicable here to give more than a mere 
outline of the range of argument in this inte- 








|cond century, this epistle was received as|or the high importance of the doctrines which 


Paul’s, on the authority of primitive tradition,| jt unfolds, or the power with which those doc- 
by the Alexandrine fathers; and after that pe-|trines are applied and enforced, we shall per- 
riod by the Greek fathers without any know n} ceive ample reason for believing that it is right- 
exception—by the Syrian church—and finally] |y included in the canon of inspired writings. 
(notwithstanding the contrary judgment of|'f'o confine cur views, for the sake of brevity, 
ireneus, ‘Tertullian, Caius, and some persons} to its doctrines. Dr. Owen observes, that he 
at Rome in the fourth century) by the Christ-| who forms a just estimate of them, * will be 


ians in the west. _ | ready to conclude that the world may as well 
“ Thirdly. That the nearly unanimous testi-} want the sun, as the church this epistle.’ 


mony of tradition in favour of the Pauline ori-| Without assenting to this proposition, which is 
gin of this epistle, is abundantly supported by derogatory to the other scriptures, we may 
internal evidence, viz. by the information to be} with truth remark, that had it not been for the 





' the purpose, one general remark has been fre- gathered from it respecting the circumstances] 
) 


quently suggested to me, and has excited a|of its author—by the indications which it af- 
feeling of gratitude to our heavenly Father, fords of the mind of Paul—by the form in 
who has graciously adapted the revelation of| which its subjects are arranged—by its cor- 








ipistle tothe Hebrews, the revelation of Chris- 
tian truth would have been left comparatively 
incomplete ; for there are recorded in that 


epistle doctrines of great moment, which are 
7 his truth to men of every condition. It is, that, respondence with his acknowledged works in} either not declared at all, or net declared with 
- as far as regards essential truth, the obvious| great variety of characteristic doctrines,| the same fulness and perspicuity, in any other 
. sense of Scripture—the sense which is natural-| thoughts, figures, and allusions. part of the sacred volume. It is only in the 
” ly imbibed by the cottager or tie school-boy—! “ Fourthly. That the superiority of the} Epistle to the Hebrews, that we find a direct 
seldom fails to be wrought out and established | Greek style of * the Hebrews’ in point of polish] and explicit revelation of those great truths, 
ist by impartial and elaborate research. It stands} and beauty, over that in which Paul usually | respecting the sacerdotal and sacrificial observ- 
the test of careful investigation. — __ | Wrote, may be explained by the more elaborate) ances of the ancient, Jews; the first, that they 
e “ My own attainments in biblical critieism| character of the whole composition, and that} were typical of Christ; the second, that they 
to are by no means great. Yet I know enough/a detailed comparison of some of the phraseo-| were in themselves utterly unprofitable for the 
ym of that pursuit, to be thoroughly convinced,| logy contained in it, with that of his acknow-] purpose of redemption from sin; the third, that 
4. that, when conducted on just principles, it will) ledged writings, strongly indicates, indepen-|they were all annulled by the sacrifice of the 
a never support those novel explanations of holy! dently of other evidences, that Paul was, in- 


writ, which have been seized upon, with eager-| deed, its author. 


Son of God, and by the introduction of a spirit- 
ual dispensation. Whether we consider the vast 
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THE FRIEND. 


a 


importance of these truths to the scheme of} 
Christianity, or the strength and prevalence, | 


in the Jewish believers, of those prejudices'| 


which they contradict and overturn, we must| 


surely admit, that, for their original promulga- 
tion and permanent record, no influence and 
authority would suflice, but those of direct and 
confessed inspiration. ‘The priesthood of Je- 
sus Christ is another doctrine of peculiar im- 
portance in the Christian scheme,—a doctrine 
abounding with support and consolation to} 
every humble believer: now, although this 
doctrine is briefly declared in Psalm cx, it is 
unfolded at length, explained in its several 
particulars, and traced to its practical results, 
only in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

“Other doctrinés, which are by no means 
peculiar to this epistle, are neve srtheless decla- 
red in it with a pre-eminent degree of cle ar-| 
ness and power. Where shall we find a more | 
sublime description of the personal dignity and) > 
divine character of the Son of God, than in) 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews? 
Where so Juminous a statement of the prac- 
tical operation of faith, as in the eleventh 
chapter of the same epistle? Or, who shall’ 

rsuade us that he was not inspired, who| 
could draw that most forcible of contrasts, and, | 
for the eucouragement of believers in vvery| 
age, pronounce with so much authority, that} 
‘we are not come unto the mount that might 
be touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto! 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the 
sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words— 
which voice they that heard entreated that the 
word should not be spoken to them any more’ 
—but ‘unto mount Zion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to, 
an innumerable company of angels, to the ge- 
neral assembly and church of the first-born, 
which are written in heaven, and to God the 
judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel’ 

“It is needless to carry our argument fur- 
ther. With all those persons who are accus- 
tomed to study this epistle for their spiritual 
benefit, may safely be left the consideration of 
the question, whether there is any part of the 
Bible—with the single exception of the re- 
corded discourses of our Lord himself—in | 
which, on the whole, the wisdom of God ap- 
pears to be more deeply seated ; any, upon 
which the power of the great Inspirer has pro- 


duced more conspicuous eflects ; any from 


which the Christian derives more frequent or}! 


more edifying lessons of doctrinal and practi-} 
cal truth. 

‘‘ Well may we be thankful to that super- | 
intending Providence, which has caused this | 
invaluable treatise to be handed down to us 
from age to age, as a constituent part of the| 
divine record; well may we be jealous of eve- 
ry attempt to shake its authority, or to remove 


it from its place.” Hi. 
(To be continued.) 


What pleasure can the miser’s fondled hoard, 
Or spendthrift’s prodigal excess afford, 
Sweet, as the privilege of healing woe 
Suffer’d by virtue, combating below ? 
Cowper. 


{not in the deadness of formality, 


| play of their Creator’s power. 


‘nightingale! and yet we know 


| talents, 


Selecied for “ The Friend.”’ 
Extracts from Thorp’s Letters. 

Joun Tuorr To Ricnakp SHAcKLeTON. 

Manchester, (England,) 3d mo. 18, 1791. 
‘1 wish, | hope sincerely, that every birth | 
in the ministry thou hast mentioned, that is of] 
the heavenly Vather’s begetiing, may live, and} 
grow, and prosper, and bring forth fruit to his 
praise. Here will be work for you, who are| 
fathers and elders in the church, to endeavour 
{to bring them forward healthfully, to enter 
into sympathy with them, to feel and care for 
them, and in the gentle wisdom and love of | 
Christ, to communicate freely such hints of 
caution and counsel as may appear necessary, 


not in the 
authority of office, not under the influence of 
partiality, or the wisdom of this world, which 
shall come to nought, but in the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ. This will be most likely 


should live. I do not like too much dressing 


ing of their infirmities, than employ the strength 
‘they have in necessary exercise, and content 
themselves with such food as would be most 
| profitable for them. 

‘* Something like this I apprehend to be the 
| case withsome religious characters, who, attend- 


|ing too much to every little feeling of weakness, 


\and comparing themselves with others, whose 
' 
igifis 


on (though not at all more acceptable to 


and callings may be very different to 
God, or more accordant to his will, ) are ready 
to be discouraged, and count themselves fit for 
nothing ; whereas the Lord is only glorified 
iby our obedience, in that station in which he 
hath placed us; so that, let the sphere of our 
activity be what it may, let the orbs in which 
we are placed be high or low in human esti- 
mation, let our gifis or callings be less or more 
conspicuous and admired by our fellow-pil- 
grims, those who are faithful and honest in 


\to contribute to the preservat fall ul \their varied allotments, and seeking nothing 
contribute to the preservation of a ote or themselves, but to bring glory to God by 


' : ‘a life of humble dedication to him ; these, 
and pruning, and nursing ; | think litile naa 


hath ever come of it ; neither do | approve that 


however they may have been regarded amongst 


|men, and however they may, at times, be ready 
conduct in young ministers, that, like spoiled 


children, run to complain of every pain and| 
exercise that may attend them. It would, I} 


|believe, be far more profitable for them, to 


keep their attention inward, 
experiences, 


to ponder these | 
and ask wisdom, strength, and! 
counsel, of Him ‘ who giveth liberally, an 
upbhraideth not.’ 

“It should ever be remembered, as _in- 
struction for those who judge of the ministry, | 
that ‘ there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit; and differences of administr: itions, but | 
the same Lord ;” and that this diversity is so| 
almost infinitely great, that we can hardly tell | 
when we have made sufficient allowance for it. 
There is a vast variety, thou knowest, in the 
flowers of the field ; how abundantly does the | 
carnation or the rose excel the daisy ; and yet| 
every one of these possesses a distinct be vauty, 
and unites in the general incense, or the dis 


What a variety 
in the notes and songs of the birds of the wood ! 


what a difference between the sparrow and the 


who it is that | 
careth for the sparrows ; and do they not all 


increase the general harmony? Let not, then, 


jthe smallest gifts ever be despised, or their | 
cultivation and improvement neglected. It 
was said to him who had isproved the two} 
and would, no doubt, have been said} 
to him who had received but one, had he im- 

proved it, as well as to him who had received | 
and improved the five, * well done, thou good | 
and faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy of 
ithy Lord.’ ” 


Joun THorr To Ricnarp Reyno.wps. 


2d, 1793. ' 


| 


lst mo. 2 

« As there is no medicine that can be pre- 
scribed or taken, equal to wholesome food | 
and exercise for the preservation of bodily 
health, so, | believe, that by this means also| 
our spiritual health is best preserved. But we 
|may observe some pe ople, as to the outward, 
whose constitution is not bad, yet feeling some 
| slight indisposition, would rather have recourse | 


il thought 50, 


among ten thousand,’ 


land evil 9 


to judge of the mselves, will finally meet with 


}an equal welcome from the blessed Master, as 


| approved, good, and faithful servants. Oh! 


jhow wisely then do they act, who, taking no 


| anxious thought for to-morrow, are attentive, 


{ace ording to pre seut ability, to the duties of the 


|present day ; who, satisfied with their own al- 


atene nt of sellering, of exercise, of consolation 


and labour, cheerfully comply with the Divine 
appointment. ‘These neither desire more nor 
fewer talents than what they have received, 
but, wisely occupying with those which they 
have received, experience an improvement,” 


THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


11th mo. 15th, 1794. 

“Oh this great work Rrpemprion ! if this 
be but happily accomplished in our experience, 
it matters very little what else is gained or lost. 
through adorable mercy, in my 
early youth; when, “through the visitation of 
the ‘di ay-spring from on high,’ a prospect 
was opened into things which are invisible; the 
transcendent beauty of holiness was dieclused, 
and the glory of this world was stained in my 
view. With what zeal and fervency was I 
then engaged to labour, to obtain an inherit- 
ance ‘eternal in the heavens,’ ‘that fadeth 
not away!’ and oh! the solicitude that I have, 
jand do now feel, since | am advanced more in 
iyears, that I might not survive the greenness 
of my youth ; that I might not become more 
lax, lukewarm, and indifferent, than I was ‘in 
ithe day of mine espousals.’ And, indeed, | 
lean say, to the glory of his name, who lives 
\for ever, that my love to God, and to my bre- 
thren, has not been on the decrease. 


No, no! 
my soul was never more 


ravished with one of 


' ae . . 
ihis looks, with one chain of his neck, whom 


my soul increasingly esteems ‘the chiefest 
and * altogether lovely.’ ’ 
“This state of things is a compound of good 
gall and wormwood are deeply 
imingled in the cup we all have to drink, 
though not perhaps in like proport’on ; but let 


us receive our respective proportions as com- 


| to medicine, or give themselves up to the feel-|ing from his hand, who will make it a cup of 





blessing to his children. We have the autho- 
rity of holy writ to say, ‘ in all their afflictions 
he was afflicted, and the angel of his presence 
saveth them.’ Oh! what condescending lan- 
guage is this:—* When thou passest Cone 
the waters, | will be with thee ; and through) 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee : when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burnt; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.’ 

“Thus, whatever be the permitted dispen- 
sations of suffering, of any who love the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity; however such may, at 
seasons, be divested of strength, and clothed 
with sackcloth ; though such shvuld have to! 
pass through deep and fiery trials, yet shall 
they be preserved ; the Lord in whom they) 
trust, will be with all these ; will sanctify the; 
dispensations, and, in his own time, bring de- 
liverance ; willclothe with the strength of sal- 
vation ; will take off the sackcloth, and clothe 
these with gladness. So that, for the encou-; 
ragement of the upright and sincere, whose 
hands are many times ready to hang down ; 
yea, to the whole Israel of God, it may be said 
as formerly— there is none like unto the God 
of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven in| 
thy help, and in his excellency on the sky. 
The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.’ ”’ 





(From the Cherokee Pheniz). 
New Ecnuora, June 4. 
PROGRESS OF OPPRESSION. 


We little thought, when we were remarking last, 
week on tlie post-office reform in this place, that we 
should be able so soon to publish additional facts in| 
regard to the means employed to effect the great ob- 
ject of the state of Georgia and present administra-| 
tion of the genera! government. The surmises of} 
some that the removal of Mr. Worcester from the! 
post-office was but to pave a way for his arrest, have! 
turned out to be well founded, as will be seen from} 
the following order of Col. Sanford, addressed to! 
each of the’ missionaries under the care of the Ame- 
rican board, and the letters of Gov. Gilmer to Messrs. 
Thompson and Worcester, which we have been per- 
mitted to publish, 


Scuppers, May 28, 1831. 


Sir—After the receipt of the enclosed letter, ten 
days will be allowed you, to remove out of the un-| 
settled limits of the state. If found residing within} 
it, after the expiration of that time, you will be sub-| 
ject to arrest, and to such punisliiment as the law| 
shal! direct in case of illegal residence, &c. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. W. A. Sanrorp, 
Comm'r G. Guard. 





Executive Department, MILLEDGEVILLE, 
lb May, 831. 
Sir—Suflicient evidence has been obtained from| 
the government of the United States, to convince the} 
courts uf this state, that the missionaries employed 
among the Cherokees by the American board of fo-! 
reign missions are not its agents, and therefore not 
exempted from the operation of the law forbidding 
white persons to reside among the Cherokees without 
license. In continuing so to reside, you must have 
known that you were acting in violation of the laws 
of the state. 
court upon this subject, in the late case determined in 


The mistaken decision of the superior 


Gwinnett county, has enabled you tor a time to per- 


sist in your o humane which 
the veneral civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, and in your efforts to prevent 


their submission to the laws of Georgia, 


ppo ition to the policy 


government has adopted for the 


However 
criminal your conduct in this respect may have been, 


delay as possible. 
the guard, will be directed to cause to be delivered to 
you this letter, and to enforce the laws if you should 
| persist in your disobedience. 


| from such civilization—we want none of it. 


THE FRIEND. 
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' : : 
I am still desirous that you should have an wpportu- 
nity of avoiding the punishment wiich will certainly 
foilow the continuance of your present residence. 


You are, therefore, advised to quit it with as little 
Col. Sanford, the commander of 


Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Georecre R, Gitmer. 
Rev. John Thompson. 





Execotive Department, MILLEDGEVILLE, 
16 May, 1831. 
Sir—It is a part of my official duty to cause all 


| white persons residing within the territory of the 


state, occupied by the Cherokees, to be removed there- 
from, who refuse to take the oath to support the con- 
stitution and laws of the state. Information has been 
received of your continued residence within that ter- 
ritory, without complying with the requisities of the | 
law, and of your claim to be exempted from its ope- 
ration, on account of your holding the office of post- 
master at New Echota. 

You have no doubt been informed of your dismissal | 
from that office. ‘That you may be under no mistake | 
as to this matter, you are also informed that the go-| 
vernment of the United States does not recognize as 
its agents the missionaries acting under the direction | 
of the American board of foreign missions. What-| 
ever may have been your conduct in opposing the} 
humane policy of the general government, or exelt-| 
ing the Indians to oppose the jurisdiction of the state, | 
I am still desirous of giving you, and all others simi- 
larly situated, an opportunity of avoiding the punish- 
ment which will certainly follow your further resi- 
dence within the state contrary to its laws. You are, 
therefore, advised to remove from the territory of| 
Georgia, occupied by the Cherokees, Col. Sanford, 
the commander of the guard, will be requested to} 
have this letter delivered to you, and to delay your 
arrest until you shall have had an opportunity of 
leaving the state. 

Very respectfully yours, &c. 
Grorce R. Gitmer. 


Rev. Samuel Worcester. 





The reader will perceive from the letters of Go- 
vernor Gilmer, that the general government is leagued 
with Georgia in carrying on this unheard of persecu- 
tion against the missionaries. They are determined | 
to remove them, for the purpose of preventing their | 
opposition to the humane policy of the general govern-| 
ment for civilizing the Indians. May we be delivered 
It the 
missionaries must be punished, would it not be as| 
well to punish them at least for some plausible rea-| 
son? Instead of barely making gratuitous assertions 
against them, let them be taken and tried upon the 
charge of * opposing the policy of the general go-| 
vernment, and exciting the Indians to oppose the ju- 
risdiction of the state.” 
little more becoming. 

Whether the missionaries will think it best to re- 
move, is more than we cansay. We think it proba- 
ble, however, that some of them will. Dr. Batler is 
already under an arrest; and as to Mr. Worcester, | 
against whom there seems to be the greatest animo- 
sity, there has not been a single moment, since the| 
passage of the Georgia law, that he could have re-| 
moved; and now it is impossible for him to remove ii | 
he is so disposed to do. Mrs. W., on account of ill} 
health, has been unable to leave the house for the last | 
eight months, and at this time she is utterly unable! 
to leave her bed. She cannot be remuved without| 
exposing her life to immediate danger. It will be | 
seen that Mr. W. has but ten days’ notice. 

The post-office, at Spring Place, is yet occupied by | 
Mr. Byhar ; but we understand that arrangements are 
in progress to have him displaced, and we 
t will be done shortly. In 


Such a course would be a} 


| 


presume 


order to effect this, the 


postinaster general will have to do one of three 
things—either to bring in a white man from the 
States, or to alter the mail routes, or to discontinue 
the office and the mai! route from Head of Coosa to 


Spring Place. To do the last would be to close the | 


only channel through which we can carry on our! 


| good feelings, even to our enemies, 


} yet suffer as others have suffered, 


correspondence and forward our paper to our sub- 
scribers. We may be mistaken, but we cannot sup- 
press our fears, that this course will be pursued. 
Many acts of reform, equally as astonishing as this 
would be, have been done. We are prepared to hear 
almost any thing. 

We could wish that this were the end of our ac- 
count of the progress of oppression, but it is not. The 
following note will speak for itself : 


OovcitLogy, CHeroker Nation, 
June ist, 1831. 


Dear sir—The Georgia guard, under the com- 
mand of Col. Nelson, are now here with four pri- 
soners, Messrs. Elliott and Dennie, white men, citi- 
zens of this nation by marriage, and the Rev. Mr. 
Trott, also a white man, who are charged with a 
violation of the Georgia law, in living in this nation 
by its allowance and laws. The other is Mr. John 
West,a young gentleman and a Cherokee, who is 
charged with the high crime of using insolent lan- 
guage to the guard. These four I saw last night 
under guard, chained together in pairs, and fastened 
with locks. Mr. David Vann, a member of the Che- 
rokee senate, and Thomas Woodward, are also ar- 
rested, but not chained, who are not allowed to know 
the reason of their arrest until they arrive at head 
quarters, 70 or 80 miles from their respective resi- 
dence. The guard is still in pursuit of other men. 
They have a wagon along, in which they havea 
drum, on which they beat, and a fife to make 
martial music. Your friend, 

Joun Riper. 

Mr. Boupinorr. : 


Hail, Columbia, happy land! 


We have few additional facts to state. Mr. Trott 
is a Methodist itinerant missionary, under the direc- 
tion of the Tennessce conference. We understand he 
is not allowed to ride, and that he is, indeed, chained 
every night. ‘The Rev. Mr. Glauder, Moravian missio- 
nary, was also arrested on Tuesday morning, and kept 
under guard about two hours, and then discharged on 
his claiming the privilege of having ten days’ notice. 
The guard arrived in this place on Tuesday evening, 
and put up at their usual quarters. On Wednesday 
morning, a file of men, seven or eight in number, went 
to Mr. M‘Coy’s, and arrested him while he was at 
breakfast. They also went to Mr. Hick’s, but did not 
find him, (he being not at home,) after making a parti- 
ticular search in the house. When Mr. M‘Coy was 
taken to the commander, it turned out that he was 
arrested for presiding, as president, over a meeting 
of individuals in this place, a week or two since 
Mr. Woodward was also imprisoned for a similar act. 
They were both discharged. As matters now go, it 
will soon become dangerous for any one to open his 
mouth, and utter his opinions. 

We will not enlarge upon this subject, He who 
reads, will understand. To our Cherokee readers 
we say, have patience and forbearance. Cultivate 
Let the public 
see that we are for peace, and that we use none but 
peaceable measures to assert our rights. We do not 
Many have suf- 
fered death for opinion’s sake. We have not yet 
come to that. ; 

N. B.—Since writing the above, we are informed 
the guard passed by Spring Place, and arrested Mr 
Jos. Vann. Mr. V. is a native, and, we presume, is 
as ignorant of the cause of this arrest as the others 
were. There is nothing wanting but a court of in- 
quisition to complete the tragedy. 


For “ The Friend.’ 
ON READING THE SCRIPTURES, 


In offering the following citations from Ham 
ilton’s Letters on Education, itis by no means 
intended to question the importance of every 
well directed effort to promote the reading of, 
and an acquaintance with the sacred w ritings 
On the contrary, | would, to the utmost of my 
ability, encourage the practice of farnily reading 
of them, both on the first day of the week, and 
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on all other suitable occasions ; and, indeed, 
cannot perceive it possible, that lukewarmness 
in these respects, can in any manner be recon- 
ciled to a conscientious and faithful discharge 
of duty in heads of families among Christian 
professors. Yet there appeared so much good 
sense and pertinency in the remarks, that | 
thought the revival of them might be useful. 
R. 


« A knowledge of the Scriptures I look upon 


as a very essential part of religious education :) 


but to render this knowledge really useful, it is 
not sufficient that their contents be impressed 
upon the memory; the lessons they contain 
must be made to reach the heart. Whether 
this can be effected by getting long passages 
by rote, ] am more than doubtful. It is from 
considering scriptural knowledge as perfectly 
analogous with human learning, that the idea 
has ever been entertained ; but the analogy is 
far from being complete. Analogy is, in truth, 
a dangerous and unwieldly weapon, which 


seldom fails to run beyond the point where! permit me to give an example. A child of 


resemblance stops. 


Fis lis nie j as . , ; 
‘** We very properly take advantage of that} reco:nmend, was anxious to learn something of 


period when the susceptibility of memory, with 


respect to words,is most remarkable, to lay in| 


a store of words for future use ; as in the ele- 
ments of grammar, arithmetic, &c. whose first 
principles are learned by rote long before the 
mind can have any notion of their import. 
But with grammar, arithmetic, &c. the heart 
and the affections have no concern. They are 
merely the instruments of knowledge ; and as 
such, when the love of knowledge is sufficiently 
inspired, they will recommend themselves to 
the attention of the pupil, who will then find 
the advantage of those early lessons which 
were assigned as a task. and performed as a 
drudgery. 
ments which it is our wish to breathe into the 
infant heart, have no analogy with the science 
of words, or of numbers ; they are not merely 
branches of knowledge connected with other 
branches, and necessary instruments of in- 
formation; but they are, as described by 


THE FRIEND. 


TS 


| duty and a task, the prepossession that will 
{take place in disfavour of its contents will 
| probably never be eradicated. 

**As soon as a child can read so well as to 
‘be able to understand something of what it 
reads, its imagination and curiosity ought to be 
excited by the mention of some of the passages 
jin the Old Testament which are most likely to 
,amuse and gratify the fancy ; these afterwards, 


Suppose, said the judicious instructress, that 
we were to look out for some proof of this 
superiority. Let us take an incident in the 
life of David, where his character appears to 
great advantage. The proposal was acqui- 
esced in instantly, and one of the young ladies 
immediately read the account of David's find- 
ing his enemy Saul asleep in the cave, and 
generously refusing to take advantage of this 


as a favour, it ought to be permitted to read.}event, in the manner to which he was urged 


| By a repetition of this, as often as occasion 
offers, a pretty accurate knowledge of the Old 
Testement will be acquired.” 

| “JT aman advocate for pressing, not only 
the heart and the affections, but the mind also, 
‘into the service of religion at a very early 
period ; but, anxious to obtain my purpose, 
I would jealously guard against every means 
by which it may be defeated; and would, 
therefore, have religious truths impressed in 
\the manner most likely to make the impres- 
‘sion not only lasting but useful. In case I 
ishould not have explained myself sufficiently, 


seven years old, instructed in the manner I 


'Solomon, whose wisdom she had often heard 
‘extolled. That part of his history was pointed 
out to her, which records his choice of wisdom 
in preference to riches or honours ; she read 
the passage with great delight, and so deep was 
the impression it made upon her mind, that for a 
long time afterwards she never said her prayers, 
| without petitioning God to give her wisdom to 
| profit by the instructions she received, so that 
'she might apply her heart to knowledge. How 
‘much the association of ideas thus excited 
| might accelerate her progress in learning, it is 
impossible to pronounce ; but I confess I think 
‘it probable, that her confidence in the divine 


The moral and devotional senti-| wisdom and goodness would be more firmly | 


| established by this impression than by repeating 
|the whole Psalter by rote. 

| As the understanding opens to the per- 
|ception of moral truth, the sublimer doctrines 
\of the New Testament should, in the same 
| manner, be impressed upon the heart, at such 


by the importunity of his friends, and the 
passion of revenge. The remorse he felt at 
having so far given way to the suggestion of 
his passion, as to inflict a slight disgrace on his 
sleeping adversary, was then evinced froma 
perusal of the penitentiary psalin composed on 
the occasion. When it was observed, that the 
sentiments and conduct of David had excited 
attention and obtained applause, the superior 
benignity and divine furgiveness of the blessed 
Jesus was referred to, and commented on with 
that energy which never fails to search the 
heart. 

“T appeal to the reader, whether the re- 
flections thus suggested would be useless or 
transitory, and whether they would not be 
likely to have greater influence upon the heart 
and conduct, than the most arduous explana- 
tion upon any point of metaphysical theology. 

‘¢« The counsels of religion,’ to use the words 
of a venerable and pious bishop,* ‘ are not to 
be applied to the distempers of the soul, as 
men use to take hellebore; but they must 
dwell together with the spirit of a man, and be 
twisted about his understanding for ever ; they 
must be used like nourishment, not like a 
single medicine, and upon the actual pressure 
of a present necessity. or counsels and wise 
discourses, applied to an actual distemper, 
at the best are but like strong s:: ells to an 
epileptic person—sometimes they may raise 
him, but they never cure him.’ Would we have 
religion become this animating principle, this 
stamina of the mind, we must follow the advice 
of this very learned and edifying author, and 
administer our instruction upon religious sub- 
jects as daily bread, in such portions as the 


Hartley, those ‘to which all other branches} times and seasons as the impression is likely | appetite calls for, and nature can digest. ‘Thus 


of knowledge ought to be considered as mere} to be most favourably received. Of this, | shall 


preparatories and preliminaries.’ 


| . . 
/have occasion to speak more at large in the 





shall we best fulfil the benign command of Him 
who emphatically said, * Suffer little children 


“ Where the knowledge of scripture is forced| subsequent volume ; I cannot, however, at/to come unto me, and forbid them not.’ ” 


upon children as a task ; where they are com- 
pelled to recite long portions of it by rote, in 
the same manner as they decline nouns and 
conjugate verbs, the passages learned may be 
retained by the memory, but we may reason- 
ably doubt whether they will ever impress the 
heart.” 

“The first step towards inspiring your 
children with a veneration for the sacred writ- 
ings, and with a desire of knowing something 
of their contents, must be the observations 
they will naturally and voluntarily make upon 
your frequent perusal of them. While they 
see other books read, and dismissed, and that 
the Bible alone remains the constant companion 
of your serious hours, the subject of your daily 


| present close the subject without mentioning 
| the satisfaction I received from observing, that 
|the person in the world, for whose judgment | 
| have the most implicit reverence, pursued with 
her pupils the very plan | have here recommend- 
ed. She, I hope, will pardon me for giving to the 


* Taylor. 


ELIZABETIL ROGERS, 


The readers of ** The Friend’’ may remem- 


| public a lesson so instructive, as the mode of} ber the notice of this individual, and the paper 


illustration by example is in general more effi- 
cacious than any other. 


“The incident that explained to me the 
method of religious instruction adopted by this 
best of parents, was as follows. ‘Two of her 

| children, having had a quarrel, in which each 
| considered herself the injured party, couid not, 
\as each had something to complain of, be 
brought to an immediate reconciliation: at 


of acknowledgment presented by her to the 
monthly meeting of Lisburn, in Ireland, insert- 
ed in the third vol. of that Journal, page 335, 
By a letter from a respected Friend, an ex- 
tract of which has been placed in our hands, it 
appears, that, early in the Tenth month last 
year, she was removed by death from her suf- 
ferings. ‘Her complaints throughout,” says 
the account, “ were not attended with much 


° ° : . . ge ne } ° 
and delightful meditation, they will associate|least she thought the reconciliation not so|pain, but a general weakness and decay of 
the idea of superior excellence with the Bible,| hearty as she wished it. In the course of con-| bodily strength; she made a peaceful close, 


before they are able toread. But, on the con- 
trary, if they see it only brought out upon a 
tedious and gloomy day, and then read as a 


| versation the following day, examples of virtue 
in the Old and New Testament were mention- 
ed, andthe perfection of the latter extolled. 


and so still and quiet, that it was hardly per- 
ceptible when she drew her last breath: her 
faculties were to the last unimpaired.” 





